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VERMONT LIFE IS PLEASED 
TO SHARE WITH ITS READERS 
THE RARE 1>RIVILEGE OF TAKING 

a somewhat 
acid look 
at Skiing 
and Skiers 


AS SEEN IN THE SKETCIIBOOK 
AND DRAWINGS OF 
RONALD SEARLE 


I have never taken an interest in skiing. I am not a skier, 
and I can imagine nothing morę unlike me than slipping 
down a slope with a board on each foot for the sheer 
pleasure of it. The sight of people deliberately setting ofT for 
ski resorts for the enjoyment of that sport had previously 
convinced me that a fair proportion of the population was 
seriously out of its mind. 

I still feel that I am not entirely wrong, but I have re- 
vised my thoughts about the sport from the visual point of 
view. I had never seen anyone ski until it was suggested 
that I make my way to New England, take along a sketch- 
book and, with it, a slightly less idiotic frame of mind. 

Bruegel has always been one of my favorite artists and 
he was the last person I had expected to be invoked on 
that trip. But he was there, with all his grotesquery, all his 
color, all his comicality and all his little people, animating 
and sporting themselves against crisp landscapes. 

Visually ski slopes have captivated me, and I have 
decided that there are few things morę beautiful than the 
colorfully packaged human frame silhouetted against the 
snowslopes—except the sight of a fair share of them 
falling fiat on their colorfully packaged behinds! R.S. 
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Ronald Searle is not only a draughtsman of exceptional 
ability; he is an artist of astonishing perception, with an 
amazing ability to switch from careful, realistic studies 
such as those on this page, to the rapid impressionistic 
grotesąueries opposite. 
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A few of the entries linę up 
for the start (left) as Erie 
Barradale, race chairman, 
gives instructions. They^e 
Off! (below) and start to thin 
out as they approach the top 
of Bullock brothers’ mowing 
(right). Significance of 
upraised rake? Nonę. 





















FOR THOSE WHO LIKE NATURĘ, 

A DEGREE OF SOLITUDE, A SENSE 
OF ACCOMPLISHMENT ON THEIR 
OWN TERMS, HERE IS AN 

invitationfor a fine winter day 

Photographs by SONJA BULLAT Y and ANGELO LOMEO 





O n february 22 , traditionally a peak day in the snów resort 
season, there occurs in Windham County, Vermont, one of 
the nation’s most unusual skiing events. 

Eschewing the tows, lifts and other ingenious means of wafting 
skiers eflfortlessly to the tops of man-made runs, hardy enthusiasts 
of cross-country, who actually enjoy skiing uphill, use their own 
ski-shod feet to cover a variety of terrain as naturę ofTers it. 

The event is the Windham County Cross-Country Ski Touring 
Race, and its adherents, a hundred or so of the number who 
believe that you get out of things about what you put into them, 
ski the Windham race for the gratification of touring on skis, 
rather than for the several prizes offered. 

“Surę the competitive element, the winning, is important to 
some,” says Erie Barradale, former Dartmouth skier who is the 
chairman and sparkplug of the event. “But the emphasis here 
really is on participation. We’re especially interested in getting 
whole families to join in, to stimulate interest at all levels.” 
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The benefits cited for cross-country are its availability, freedom 
and non-commercial aspects. It is also relatively inexpensive. 
Eąuipment—the feather-light, edgeless skis, pliable, low-cut. boots, 
graceful poles—run about half as much as downhill gear. The 
“in” clothing of the sport is also light in weight, and strictly 
informal. And of course no lift tickets are reąuired. 

The sport is considered the safest form of skiing, too: it draws 
many who can’t take time oflf for injuries. 

At its fastest, cross-country racing is formidable exercise; 
touring, though, accommodates even beginners, who make their 
own pace and enjoy the outing for its own sake. And all bufifs 
mention the lack of crowds as one of the greatest appeals in these 
abrasive times. 

The race shown on these pages embodies all these features: a 
beautiful day, fresh snów, lovely countryside, getting away from 
it all. It was held over stagecoach roads and bridle trails in 
Guilford, on a five mile course which ended 600 feet higher than 
it started. Despite its ruggedness, finishers included six-year-old 
Sandy Berman of Cambridge, Mass., and Fred Brandstrom of 
Westport, Conn., a regular competitor who turned 59 last 
February. 

Families were well represented, as usual. George Heller, Putney 
contractor, came with his wife and four children. Three of the 


It’s uphill or downhill over the Washington’s Birthday course— 
seldom level going. Typical terrain (and racers) are seen here. 

To left, a still-cheerful entry is clocked in at the finish. 
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Caldwell boys were there, each winner in his class, together with 
their mother, Hester. (John Caldwell, Putney School math teacher, 
is national cross-country ski coach and author of The Cross- 
Country Ski Book.) 

An estimated 10 percent of the skiers in Guilford had started 
touring only a month or so before the event. Outstanding in this 
category was John Dimick, eleventh-grader from St. Michaeli 
High School in Brattleboro. A cross-country runner on the St. 
Michaeks track team, he skied cross-country for the first time 
only the previous January, yet came in fifteenth in the entire 
field. 

Winner overall was Jeffrey Davis, a Brownsville high school 
junior. His time for the course was 41 minutes, 40 seconds. One 
hundred and thirteen skiers followed him across the finish linę 
in various stages of fatigue, the last over two hours later. 

And the rewards of the race? A wonderful sense of well-being 
and a long drink of Lingonberry juice, traditional Scandinavian 
refresher at these affairs, imported especially from Sweden. 

The next tour-race, on February 22, 1967, is now scheduled 
to be held in Putney over some five miles of rolling country. 

If you can make it, Dr. Barradale will be pleased as punch to 
see you. *0* 

Janet & Stephen Greene 


Early finishers and onlookers, reflected in bowl, watch 
unhurried participant approach finish linę. 
Barradale presents Simon’s trophy to winner. 
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IF VERMONTERS 
ARE FOUND 


ON OLYMPIC TEAMS IN 
THE YEARS AHEAD 
IT’S BECAUSE 
AT BRATTLEBORO’S 
FIRST RATĘ 
VOLUNTEERJUNIOR 
SCHOOL THEY’RE 

LEAIII1G 
HO W 
TO 

JIMP 

Story & Photographs by 

ERNEST GAY 



Hundreds of tries and falls over 
several wint ers lie behind t/ie promising 
jumping form shown by Dave Lance. 


C HAMPION SKI JUMPERS don’t just 
happen. It takes fine jumps (not 
found everywhere), years of practice, 
split second reflexes and the help of 
skilled coaches. 

In the national and international jump¬ 
ing set the name of Brattleboro always 
bulks large. And futurę famę is now quite 
certain because of the Junior Jumping 
School run there each Winter for inter- 


ested boys by a handful of volunteers. 

Taking Lakę Placid’s junior jumping 
program as a pattern, Millington Dix got 
it started in 1959, and interest really began 
to build four years ago. By then the boys 
had their own jumping sweaters and they 
had beaten Lakę Placid on its own hill. 
Last year they won five of Lakę Placid’s 
nine trophies. 

This winter some fifty Brattleboro 


youngsters are enrolled in the jumping 
school programs. They're divided into 
four classes, in age groups running from 
eleven or under to a top age of eighteen. 
The boys and their parents pay all the ex- 
penses of training. Meets are held at 
Salisbury, Conn., Lakę Placid and Bear 
Mt., N.Y. for the youngsters, and at 
Berlin and Hanover, N.H., for the older 
classes of jumpers. 
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Training for a 10-year-old starts ofT by 
getting confidence running the landing 
hill, learning weight distribution, ex- 
periencing the abrupt pressure of running 
the transition. Then he learns to jump and 
to land. His first jumps will be only about 
10 feet, but then he concentrates on the 
techniąue of the take-off, which is respon- 
sible for 75 per cent of a jump’s distance 
and style. The take-off requires the 
same split-second timing in baseball to 
meet bali with bat just right. Then the 
boys watch movies of themselves in 
action, spot their own mistakes, and also 
see the flawless techniąues of Finnish and 
Swedish champions filmed in slow motion. 

Once the boys have acquired good form 
on the 20-meter hill at Memoriał Park they 
graduate to the 40-meter jump at Mapie 
Valley in nearby Dummerston. It’s not 
so easy now. For one thing their running 
speed suddenly has increased to as much 
as 30 miles-per-hour. 

Alan Sargent, a 20-year jumping veteran 
himself, spends most of his spare time 
running the school each winter, helped by 
Dr. Phil Dunham, Tiny Mastaler and 
Dix. “It’s a lot of fun,” Sargent says, 
“when the boys really get the bug.” c 


It starts , at the top with the nervous in-run. 
Then comes the hair-raising take-off , 
sometimes not ąuite in balance. Often there's 
a spili in the runout. Opposite , a class packs 
the landing hill. Then Dave Austin shows how 
it's done. Bottom , marker poles record 
length of a jump. 
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On Books 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


T he last Vermont Guide to be published that I know of was a 
re-issue of that excellent, compact paper-covered job which 
came out in 1958. Previously there had been the comprehensive 
Vermont: A Guide to the Green Mountain State, A Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project of the New Deal which was published in 
1937. Changes have taken place in Vermont morę rapidly in the 
eight years sińce the Hard, Hobson, Swift book (published by 
Stephen Greene Press) than in the almost thirty years which 
separated it from the W.P.A. Guide. So the appearance of two 
new guides is timely. There are other important books which have 
come to my desk, but I chose to start with these two, for one of 
them poses the necessity of finding fault, and this unpleasant duty 
I want to get over and done with. 

The series of Fodor Shell Travel Guides to the U.S.A. now 
includes a volume on New England, and in this excellent paper- 
back ($1.95) are 47 pages devoted to Vermont. The Vermont sec- 
tion is by Eugenia Bedell, and I must say that she has done a good 
job from every point of view; the materiał being complete within 
its scope and interestingly presented. There are a few minor errors 
and omissions, but on the whole here is a good and useful guide, 
at least to Vermont. 

The other Vermont Guide is a brand new edition of the W.P.A. 
Guide, the old one now out of print and quite a rarity. This sec- 
ond edition is a hard-bound book of 456 pages edited by my 
neighbor in Weston, Ray Bearse, and published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. ($7.95). It is a complete and ambitious work on every 
aspect of the Green Mountain State, supplying a gazetteer of each 
town and municipality, somewhat after the example set by that 
first and famous work which Zadock Thompson compiled in the 
1840s. Some of the new Guide is excellent; the “Historical High- 
lights” is the best brief untangling of the diverse and confusing 
threads of early Vermont history that I know. The chapter on 
geography and topography is adeąuate, as is the chapter on 
geology. But in the list of wild animals no mention is madę of 
either the otter or the fisher. 

On the whole, this first section of the book which treats of gen¬ 
erał background, is interesting and informative, although there are 
mistakes and omissions to be found: such as making two words 
out of “Battenkill”; stating there remains no log house in Ver- 
mont, yet further on describing the Hyde Log Cabin in Grand 
Isle; Howard L. Hindley given as Howard K. Lindley; the Ver- 
mont Development Department misnamed; the Sandbar Wild 
Life Refuge in Milton not mentioned; the camp trailer site at 
Little River left out; and incorrectly stating the national white 
water canoe contests are held on the White River. 

There are morę errors and omissions in these first two sections 


than I have listed here, and all of them might have been picked up 
if proofs had been submitted to the various State departments in- 
terested. But these are for the most part matters which do not 
necessarily detract from the usefulness of the book. They indicate 
sloppy editing, and it’s a shame that such should be the case. 

But in the Guide’s third part, called Main Street & Village 
Green, which is in effect a gazetteer of the towns and cities of 
Vermont, the errors are of a morę serious naturę. 

There are too many of these to list, but here follows a sampling: 
On P. 153 the mili mentioned burned down some years ago and 
Miss Hortense Quimby, one of Vermont’s great citizens, no longer 
owns the camps mentioned. On P. 155 Prosper is spelled Propper, 
though given correctly later; and on P. 161 we read of a 9-hole 
golf course in Barre, on which even I could shoot the par 72 
listed. On P. 171 the building described is no longer the Benning- 
ton Post Office, and on the same page no mention is madę of 
Bennington College, nor on the next page is mention madę that 
the Bennington Museum contains the world’s finest collections of 
Parian Ware and antiąue American glass. The roller-coaster road 
cited on P. 191 exists no morę, and the Brattleboro Summer 
Theater (P. 187) is long sińce defunct. On P. 210 we are not told 
that West Stewartstown is in New Hampshire, and the mixup 
concerning CamePs Hump’s name (P. 230) I find inexcusable. 

On P. 140 we are told the White Water contests are held on the 
West River, and this is correct—the White River steer was about 
100 miles wrong. The Southern Vermont Artists have not ex- 
hibited in the Burr & Burton Gymnasium for many years (as it 
says on P. 275). In Montpelier (P. 286) the grain elevator men¬ 
tioned and the Wood Art Gallery on State Street have long sińce 
been torn down. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the picture follow- 
ing P. 284 is of Camel’s Hump and not Mt. Mansfield. But the 
worst gafie of all occurs on page 368, where we are told that Mt. 
Mansfield-Spruce Peak constitutes “the largest ski area west of the 
Rockies.” Weil, Mt. Snów repeatedly claims to be the largest ski 
area in the world, and so far as I know the claim hasn’t been dis- 
puted. This should place Mt. Mansfield in perspective, whichever 
side of the Rockies it is, in fact, to be found. On the same page in 
the article on the Town of Stratton, no mention is madę of the 
Stratton ski area which is a tremendous operation, and its setting 
is uniąue. Its size? Weil, it is big enough not to have been missed 
by one who lives only a few miles away as does Ray Bearse. 

The copper minę which we are told on P. 380 was closed in 1883 
never to reopen, did operate, and profitably, for about 10 years 
preceding 1958. But this is enough—I am sick to have to report 
that such a fine and valuable book is so badly marred by errors. 
It is to be hoped that a new edition can be arranged for, and that 
all the errors mentioned, and the many morę which I have not 
mentioned, can be corrected. (notę: Just at press time for this 
column Yermont Life was advised that a corrected edition of this 
Guide is in preparation.) 

Besides the two guide books, I have a biography: Robert 
Frost: Life and Talks Walking by Louis Mertins, published 
by the University of Oklahoma Press, ($7.50). On this book I 
should like to write an essay. Here are 450 pages, with perhaps as 
much as 70 percent of them devoted to quotes from Frost, and 
these quotes are truły the kernel of the nut. I must say that Mer¬ 
tins cracks the shell with proper dexterity. One wonders how he 
ever managed to get down these “talks walking” at such length 
and in such detail. At any ratę, the story is strung together smooth- 
ly and in perfect taste from FrosTs boyhood days in San Francisco 
to his death in Boston. I found Mertins’ style complicated and 
sometimes turgid, and a few of his facts, such as having Lafayette 
Mountain the highest peak in New Hampshire, and making New 
Hampshire a marble producing State along with Yermont, in- 
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correct. Mertins, a Californian and the poet’s friend of long stand- 
ing seems to nurse some prejudice against Vermont to the point of 
belittling the part it played in Frosfs life, in spite of the fact that 
he ąuotes Frost as saying that he is “a bastard Vermonter.” Mis- 
take me not: here is a very fine book. I am not at all surę it may 
not turn out to be a great one. 

In the poetry department I have a half dozen items to record. 
One of these, Verse by the side of the Road by Frank Rowsome, 
Jr., is the story of the Burma Shave jingles. ’Nuff said. It is lots of 
fun; published by the Stephen Greene Press at $3.95. Another, a 
smali pamphlet of jingles by Bud Yallaiee spoofing skiers and 
skiing; 45 jingles and 45 laughs; Queen City Printers, Burlington 
($1.95). The remaining four are serious efforts, and of these, one is 
a tremendously exciting discovery for me. The other three, The 
Wood Burns Red by Roberta Goldstein (The Golden Quill Press, 
Francestown, N. H., $3.); BrRD of Passage by Sophie Trent 
(The William Frederick Press, N. Y., $3), and Poems by Jason 
Billings, with a foreword by William Hazlett Upson, published by 
the Methodist Church of Ripton, Vermont, and unpriced, are all 
commendable efforts; but alas, they are not in the same league 
with a little book called “Quests, Poems in Prose,” by Sylvia 
Hortense Bliss, and published by the Capital City Press of Mont- 
pelier. I do not mean to belittle the other three; some of the verses 
in each of them I would be proud to have written. It’s just that 
with my mind brimming over with Frost and Bliss (and I ad- 
yisedly bracket the Bliss book with Frost), there is no room for 
anything else. It seems to me that these poems in prose written in 
Calais, Vermont by Sylvia Hortense Bliss between the years 1885 
and her death at the age of 93 in 1963, consist of poetry of the very 
highest order. All of these “Quests” have been published before, 
but why have they remained so hidden and obscure? Surely no 
one in Vermont (excepting Robert Frost) has ever produced poet¬ 
ry of this order. I am saddened not to be able to make explicit the 
greatness I have discovered here; let this one short excerpt entice 
you into reading morę: “The fields of earth are drenched with 
blood. They will be fertile in coming years from the sowing of 
human flesh. Peace has become a memory, and the sky is darkened 
by the rising of sad thoughts.” 

I have here four books for makers and collectors having to do 
with early American living and the trappings thereof, all pub¬ 
lished by Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., of Rutland. My favorite of 
these, Henry J. Kaufman’s Early American Ironware ($10), is 
in a field in which I am familiar, and I can recommend it without 
reservation. Of the other three, The Early American House, by 
Mary Earle Gould ($8.95) will give you pictures of and names for 
many a queer gadget of early times, and it will be of interest both 
to the collector and to the curious. The Handbook of American 
Crewell Embroidery by Muriel L. Baker ($3.75) treats of mat- 
ters with which I am completely unfamiliar, but I am certain that 
it will be of prime interest to those who make or collect the very 
handsome embroidery which the illustrations depict. The Deco- 
rator Digest, edited by Natalie Allen Ramsey ($8.95) is com- 
piled from the pages of The Decorator Magazine, and it goes into 
all sorts of matters from “Country Tin Painting” to the “Tinware 
of Pontypool and Usk.” This, it seems to me, must be a valuable 
addition to the literaturę of decorating, for it brings so many im- 
portant essays together between the covers of one book. 

The Vermont Year Round Cookbook is a very handsome 
volume, in which pie, so to speak, Vermont Life has had a finger. 
Written by Louise Andrews Kent and published by Houghton- 
Milllin of Boston ($5.95), it is illustrated by 16 beautiful fuli color 
plates. My wife says it is the one book where she has found rec- 
ipes with which she does not have to tamper. To readers of this 
magazine nothing morę need be said. 


Two books on skiing deserve morę mention than I have space 
for. Adventures in Skiing by my old friend Minnie Dole, is the 
inside story of American skiing from the very beginning; the 
birth and growth of the National Ski Patrol; and of the formation 
of the American Ski Troop Forces. Published by Franklin Watts, 
New York, with a foreword by Lowell Thomas ($4.95), it is a 
positive must for all the old-timers of skiing. The Skier’s Hand¬ 
book, published by Harper and Row ($5.95) is a compilation of 
essays by the editors of Ski Magazine written by the cream of the 
professionals and profusely illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. For the serious skier, here is an extremely valuable aid. 

Anyone who ever came to Vermont from the city, discarding 
city ways for country ways, seems to have the urge to write about 
his adventures. As a genre these books are generally written by 
women, ooze with self-pity, abound in fatuous discoveries and 
cats, and drip with condescension. But they do fili a need, and I 
suppose there exists a multitudinous audience who are happy to 
enjoy their misadventures vicariously; and for these I have three 
new ones to recommend. Successful Calamity by Edmund Ful¬ 
ler, published by Random House, N. Y., at $4.95; Wild Apples 
and North Wind by Lorna Beers, W. W. Norton, N. Y. ($4.95); 
and The Hills of Home by Kathleen B. Granger, The Vanguard 
Press, N. Y., ($4.95). 

Successful Calamity, the amazing story of misadventures on 
the shores of Lakę Champlain, is impeccably written and adorned 
with some episodes both moving and comic, but the newcomers 
never break through the cocoon; they remain city people to the 
end, which comes in due course. The lady artist and her husband 
in The Hills of Home do succeed in breaking through, and their 
farm, close in geography to the first, becomes the setting for a real 
spiritual adventure. They come to the end of their successful farm- 
ing, but the reader feels that they can never now ieave the hills of 
Vermont. It’s good as a record of learning the ropes, and well 
written. Wild Apples and North Wind is the narrative of fifteen 
years on a farm in the Southern end of Vermont. It is different 
from the other two in that the denouement is not given, but I am 
told in the end they moved to Virginia. Those romantic ones who 
adore the idyllic approach should get a thrill out of this. But I 
can’t help but stack the efforts of the ladies up against Sarah Orne 
Jewetfs, The Land of the Pointed Firs, and Mr. Fuller’s against 
Elliott Merrick’s Green Mountain Farm, and this, I admit is a 
dastardly thing to do. Writers are different, and so are critics. 

I close with the mention of the very finest book of its kind that 
I have ever seen—Arthur Griffin’s New England Revisited 
(Arthur Griffin, Winchester, Mass., $19.95). Here in a 200-page 
hand-boundbookare44 colored photographs 11 x Hor 11 x20(13 
of Vermont) of almost incredible beauty. Each is illuminated by a 
selection of either prose or poetry taken from the greatest of our 
New England writers and poets. These have been selected and 
edited by David McCord, and he has done a magnificent job. My 
only fear is that the glory of the pictures, which are easy to see, 
will rob the writings of their equal glory, but which require some 
effort of understanding to appreciate. 

No, I have just received another book, this a book of photo¬ 
graphs too, and as different from Griffin’s lovely landscapes as 
one could imagine. These photographs by Clara Sipprell of Man¬ 
chester, (Moment of Light, John Day, N.Y. $12.95) are mag¬ 
nificent. Principally of people, they fascinate, for each is a 
biographical gem. Many are justly famous around the world, and 
if one should wonder how this could be, let him look at the pic- 
ture of the Negro woodcarver. If he is unmoved his eyes must be 
filmed and his heart madę of stone. There are nearly 150 pictures 
in this book, many of faces and figures familiar to Vermonters, and 
each one a work of art. c o? 
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A skier’s view 

OF VERMONT’S WINTER MOUNTAINS 

IS NOT UNIQUE. ANOTHER PERSON, 

ENERGETIC OR SOMEHOW TRANSPORTED, 
CAN BE PRIVILEGED TO ALL BUT 
THE THRILL OF RUNNING FLIGHT. 

FOR ANYONE TO SAVOR ARE SUCH 
VIEWS, RECORDED HERE BY VDD AT JAY PEAK. 













CLOSER TO THE COMFORT OF THE 
BASE LODGES, ERNEST GAY 

SHOWS MOUNT SNOW’S 
GLITTERING 

FOUNTAIN AND ARRIVING 
CABLE CAR, AND THEN, JUST 
A FEW MILES TO THE NORTII, 
FINDS SKIERS ON THE LAST 
IIOMING RUN AT BROMLEY. 
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FEW BUT THE LUCKY SKIER, ADMITTEDLY, ACIIIEVE SUCII POWDERED 
WOODLAND GLADES, AND THEN CAN PLUNGE INTO THE VIEYV BELOW. 
THESE ARE IIANSON CARROLL’S IMPRESSIONS OF KILLINGTON. 
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THE BRILLIANT AFTERNOON SUN IN ERNEST GAY’S LENS SILHOUETTES 

A MAN ALONE AGAINST THE BLUE, HIGH ON STRATTON MOUNTAIN. 
SUCH IS THE WORLD THAT THE CAR-BORNE PERSON NEVER SEES. 
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ED LEVIN, A VER- 
MONTER OF WIDE- 
RANGING INTERESTS 
LOVES TO CREATE 
MANY THINGS 

but mostly jewelry 

FASHIONED FROM 
SILVER AND GOLD 
by LISA TATĘ 
Photographs ^ CLEMENS KALISCHER 


EVERY M AN is faced with the necessity of 
having, seeking, or establishing some 
source of livelihood. This problem is 
particularly bedeviling to the artist who 
wants to spend his time on work of his 
own creation, for aesthetic rather than 
practical reasons. Ed Levin confronted 
and began to resolve this problem some 
sixteen years ago, when he decided that 
the making and selling of jewelry could 
provide a livelihood that would also 
enable him to continue his artistic en- 
deavors. These included, and still do, 
painting and ceramics. A year of teaching 
art had already proved to him how little 
time that left for art. 

With the help of his wife, Ruth, who 
was instrumental in establishing and car- 



The whole Levin family has a delight in beautifully fashioned jewelry. 







rying through the necessary business con- 
tacts, Levin succeeded fairly quickly in 
doing what few other jewelry designers 
and craftsmen have done; he built a sig- 
nificant Wholesale market for his work, 
from scratch. A thorough, ąuesting sort 
of man, Levin inevitably became involved 
in many of the non-artistic details as he 
attempted to make individual pieces of 
jewelry in quantity sufficient to meet the 
demand. Time for any sort of creative ac- 
tivity threatened to disappear altogether. 

THEN AS NOW, Levin had little in- 
terest in expanding his operation just for 
the sake of expansion or for possible 
profit. Nor has he for a moment re- 
linquished his conviction that a man’s 
work should reflect his personal involve- 
ment in that work, conceptually, manual- 
ly, and in terms of its quality. As Levin 
says, “There is enough junk in this world 
already. Why should I want to add to it?” 
But the time did come, in 1958, when pres- 
ervation of time and energy led him to 
offer an apprenticeship to Charles Thomp¬ 
son of Bennington. Thompson, who had 
just retired, still young, from a career as a 
bassoonist in the Army band, is now fore- 
man of The Ed Levin Arts Workshop. He 
supervises the work of five other em- 
ployees who are learning the jeweler’s 
handcraft. In this craft, the learning can 
only be in the doing of it, which is the way 
Levin himself learned, after a year’s 
apprenticeship to a Florentine silversmith 
in the late 1940s. 

Levin’s leap from a virtually solo 
operation to a broader, morę business- 
like basis was madę in 1964, when he 
bought and converted a handsome two- 
story brick residence on a corner of 
Route 7 close to the heart of Bennington. 
This enabled him to transfer his workshop 
from his home in North Bennington to 
the basement of the new building, and his 
showroom-salesroom to the first story. 
Although the Levins had expended little 
effort to build up retail sales, many 
people had found their way to his smali 
shed, aided by handpainted signs that 
dotted the approaches to Bennington. 

Levin is still seeking free time and 
energy, though he readily admits the goal 
is elusive, the pursuit of it ironically time- 
consuming. This is because of his con- 
tinued insistence on the individualized na¬ 
turę of the jewelry sold in his name. 

Moving to bigger working quarters and 
a morę accessible location for retail sales 
madę it possible for Levin to increase his 
labor force, though he sees seven as the 
maximum number of handcraftsmen he 


would want to or could employ. Enlarge- 
ment of his operation, with demand 
steadily increasing, has forced Levin to 
rationalize his production to meet that 
demand without sacrificing the aesthetic 
and functional quality of the end product. 
As he struggles with this challenge, his 
involvement in the production end of 
things is limited to making certain custom- 
ordered pieces, taking over a few proc- 
esses that his employees have not yet 
mastered, making and repairing tools and 
machines, and formulating new designs 
and models. 

Rationalization of work, when stated 
that way, sounds simple enough. But a 
look into Levin’s basement workshop 
quickly reveals some of the complexities 
and clutter that attach to producing a 
handmade item in any quantity. Levin’s 
belief that each worker must see a piece 
through from start to finish—or at least as 
far as he is able—adds a particular twist to 
that complexity, for it precludes any in- 
tensive specialization of labor. Instead of 
specialization, each worker has the 
chance to learn the entire process of cre- 
ating a piece of jewelry, acquiring at least 
competence and perhaps mastery of the 
steps involved as he repeats a specific step 


a number of times in filling an order for a 
set number of pieces. This is usually not 
morę than two dozen at a time. 

In front of the worker is a model madę 
by Levin—there are about 200 different 
designs currently being madę. He then 
follows instruction cards which detail each 
production step in sequence. Moving 
about the shop, from jewelers’ bench to 
drill press to buffing motor and back to 
hand tools at the bench again, as the piece 
may demand, the worker appears to move 
at random. In fact, though, he is carrying 
out fairly fixed routines that are essential 
to accomplish the desired results. Levin 
himself checks each piece that comes up- 
stairs from the workshop. 

WHERE does the demand for Levin’s 
jewelry lie? Approximately sixty percent 
o f his total production goes out on a 
Wholesale basis to 75 contemporary shops 
and galleries across the country. Whole¬ 
sale demand has represented the continu- 
ous core of growth in Levin ł s business, 
even without a salesman in the field. But 
retail sales are increasing too, a large 
portion of them growing out of direct 
mail orders from previous customers who 
receive the Levins ł brochure. About 
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10,000 people crossed the doorsill of his 
new workshop last year. 

An increase in the proportion of retail 
sales would in itself alleviate some current 
production problems, by lessening the 
urgency to produce in quantity the items 
that are difficult to stockpile. As things 
now stand, few Wholesale orders can be 
met from inventory. Whether retail or 
Wholesale, the setting up of this business so 
that it can run itself will depend in large 
part on Levin’s success in training others 
in the craftsmanship of bringing raw 
materials—mostly silver, gold, and semi- 
precious stones—into forms that are at 
once functional, artistic, and enduring. 
Processes of production are related to an 
unusual degree to both the design and 
ąuality of handcrafted jewelry. 

Levin’s jewelry is a form of contem- 
porary artistic expression, though it is 
priced quite purposely within the reach of 
the average pocketbook. His jewelry 
focusses on the values of form, linę, 
volume and texture, as does most con- 
temporary design, but Levin does not 
pursue these values to their most abstract 
extremes. Instead, his jewelry hovers 
somewhere closer to the unities, symme- 
tries, and textures of naturę, though he 













seldom attempts direct representation or 
imitation of natural forms. 

It is a love of naturę that got the Levins 
out of a New York City apartment in 
1954, when they were able to buy the 
out-of-the-way house in North Benning- 
ton which they have sińce lived in and 
added to. Because they had started their 
business on a Wholesale basis, they were 
free to foilow where their fancy and fi- 


nances might lead. Vermont was in some 
ways a natural choice, sińce they had got- 
ten to know it a bit through occasional 
trips to Bennington College to exhibit and 
sell his jewelry. 

BY NOW, with three children, three 
dogs, and a going business which keeps ten 
people employed, the Levins can be said 
to have carved out a niche for themselves 


in southwestern Vermont, though their 
name and enterprise are known to many 
people in many places. From here on, it 
remains to be seen whether Levin—a 
problem-solver by instinct—can find that 
constructive leisure which he seeks. 
Whether he does or not, there is little 
likelihood of his losing the individuality of 
perception and tenacity of purpose that 
have marked his life and livelihood. 


The “why” of jewelry lies in the creator's skill and artistry and ability to pass to her who will wear it an appreciation of these ąualities. 









Winter Light, 


Woodstock Farm , by Ruth Archer 


ij whitc means the lach oj color, shonld crcate a 
winter setting oj duli monochromes, oj shadow only 
and oj brightness . . . no morę. But, upon the injinite 

multitude oj piled white crystals that blanket the 
Vermont winter landscape, the sontherly arching 
snu filters its light throngh clonds oj manifold variety, 

through snów showers and throngh the wist oj waters 
yet unfrozen, painting in cvcry possible tonę 
oj beauty front naturę’s incandescent palette. 
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Wooclstock after Snów , by Abner Kodess 
Reading , by Robert Holland 
Overleaf, Cambridge , by Winston Pote • 


Winter light shinesforth from either side oj thc 

spectrum. Its wami tones oj red and gold contrast 
with thc cold, clean blues, then later, 
merging, bring pink to pnrple in the 
dusk. The snów itself prouides a foil to the open sky, 



















































bccomes imbued with thc ever-shifting color oj the winter light. 

Smoke from uillage chimneys on a sub-zero morning, the palley 

mist from a mountain lookout, or the brightness oj mid-day 

against a farm . . . each predicates its own snbtle bcauty. 













From Bromley Mt., by Bullaty-Lomeo 
Right be Iow, Prosper, by R. D. LaSalle 
Below, Chelsea, by John H. Yondell 


















Night comcs cjiiickly, and thc Iow sun, now behind the mountains, casts its 

bricf and rosy glow over darhcning, mi Sting trees. But soon thc scene will elear, 
and deep blue shadows tum to blach, thc compositc oj all thc 
colors hcld in a mcmorable winter day. 

Okemo Mf. t by Robert Holland 



















HOUSES FOR THE BIRDS 

AND FOR YOURSELF 


■y 




Story and Illustrations 

by ROBERT CANDY 


N ow is the time for the lady of the 
house to connive, if necessary, to 
get her husband to include the building 
of some bird houses as one of his winter 
projects. I would feel a traitor to my sex 
in making such a statement if I did not be- 
lieve the occasionally reluctant małe stands 
a good chance of finding a new hobby, a 
new source of outdoor enjoyment. 

I’ve had the pleasure of starting many 
hunting and fishing friends on new 
avenues for pleasure in the field. The 
rough and ready outdoorsman often 
learns that he has been missing a good 
deal of fun outdoors. He begins to watch 
for things he previously had trampled 
underfoot, and he finds a whole new 
world. 

A hitherto unsuccessful hunt turns into 
a memorable day when he chances upon 
a pileated woodpecker. And it provides 
sufficient drive for him to learn morę about 
the species that evening at home. A 
nuthatch hanging upside down on a 
branch closeby helps to pass the hours on a 
deer stand. The hunter is quieter, morę 
alert and often morę successful, when 
other wildlife, heretofore ignored, become 
interesting. Sandpipers and other shore- 
birds provide interest between flights of 
ducks. And the “stink” birds that excite 
his setter, while sometimes annoying, be¬ 




come a challenge for him to identify. 
Watching the courting antics of the birds, 
listening to their songs and witnessing their 
beneficial habits can provide interesting 
hours out of doors nearly everywhere 
once the casual observer begins to learn 
that all smali birds are not sparrows. 

Building birdhouses can be the starting 
point for this new interest for the whole 
family. Very little efTort and expense and 
only the most basie hand tools are needed 
to build boxes that will satisfy the birds. 

Certain points should be remembered in 
order not to defeat your good intentions. 
Use materials that will provide cool in- 
teriors so that nestlings will not be baked 
to death in the summer sun. Avoid using 
tin cans, tar paper, or pottery for the nest 
box unless the house is protected by the 
adeąuate overhang of a roof madę of wood 
or other suitable insulating materiał. And 
even then, ventilation at the eaves is im- 
portant. 

All houses should be constructed so 
that nesting materiał from the previous 
season may be removed easily. This chore 

Red-breasted nuthatch 


should be done in late fali or winter. It is a 
good idea to burn the debris. If this is not 
done, parasites usually present will 
ąuickly multiply the following year. 
Fledgelings literally may have the life 
sucked out of them. 

Another sometimes fatal mistake madę 
when building deep nesting boxes is not 
providing a ladder for fledglings to climb 
to the hole for their first big step. A com- 
pletely smooth interior makes the nest a 
prison and young birds sometimes find 
themselves abandoned. In order to pre- 
vent this tragedy, bend under the edge- 
wires on a narrow strip of l A" galvanized 
hardware cloth. Tack or staple the strip 
to the inside of the box to provide a 
vermin-free ladder from the floor to the 
hole. 

By making the house to preferred di- 
mensions with an entrance hole of proper 
diameter, you can attract difTerent de- 
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TENANT 

MO U NT ING 

SPECIES 

HEIGHT 

WREN 

8-10 ft. 

TREE SWALLOW 

6-10 ft. 

BLUEBIRD 

4-8 ft. 

*CRESTED 

FLYCATCHER 

15-30 ft. 

*SPARROW 

HAWK 

15-30 ft. 

*OWL 

12-30 ft. 


*WOOD DUCK 
*HOODED 

MERGANSER 4-6 ft. 

*GOLDEN-EYE 


THE D/MENSIONS 


A 

B (Hole) 

c 

Floor 

1 Vi" 

1 Va" or slot 
1 " x 2'/i" 

5" 

5" x 5" 

1V4" 

V/i" 

6 " 

6 " x 6 " 

V/i" 

1 %" 

6 " 

6 " x 6 " 

2 %" 

2'A" 

12 " 

8 " x 9" 

214" 

2Vs" 

12 " 

8 " x 10 ' 

2%" 

3%" 

12 " 

9" x 10' 

3" 

4" 

13" 

10 " x 12 


*Must provide inside ladder below hole 


sirable species. Houses may be as fancy as 
you want to make them. Improvise to 
your liking but keep the above points in 
mind. The basie house shown here is easy 
to build and should satisfy your tenants. 

“Mr. Bluebird,” a nickname sometimes 
assigned to Dr. T. E. Musselman of 
Quincy, Illinois, used a box quite similar 
to the one shown here for his original 
“bluebird trail.” Thirty years ago, he de- 
cided to help this very beneficial bird. 
Dilficult winters periodically madę heavy 
inroads on the bluebird population. 

By placing nest boxes on posts 4 to 6 
feet above ground with 4 to 6 houses to 
the mile along country roads, Dr. Mussel¬ 
man found that the extra bluebird repro- 
duction madę possible hastened the re- 
covery of their numbers. 

Clubs and youth groups later expanded 
the “Bluebird Trail” idea. Unfortunately, 
the lack of sustained enthusiasm needed 
annually to clean out the houses and to 
erect replacements as well as indiscrimi- 
nate roadside spraying have lessened the 
effiectiveness of the trail today. Perhaps 
some of you might want to build a short 
trail of your own, one short enough to 
permit proper care for the boxes on it. 

A point worthy of mention is that most 
birds claim a territory for their own 
around the nest. Although boundaries are 
invisible, unwelcome intruders soon learn 
they have erred. 

Perhaps the most persistent and vicious 
little fighters for their size are the wrens. 
The wrens’ stick nest may be found in a 
nest box, an old pan in the barn, or even in 
the pocket of a coat hanging in the shed. 
They do not hesitate to invade other 
houses or nests of larger birds that unwit- 
tingly take up residence too close. While 
wrens will tangle directly with other adult 
birds, egg-picking and head-picking of the 
newly hatched offsprings are the morę 
common methods of attack. The dastardly 
deeds are carried out while the intruders 
are away from home seeking food. 

Even so, other birds can be enjoyed 
along with the gay singing wren simply by 
placing the wren house well away from 
other boxes. Clumps of trees and bushes 
serve to break up territories for closer, 
harmonious nesting. 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of dis- 
agreement between species should be ex- 
pected, and the birds will have to settle 
their own affairs. Any interference on 
your part may discourage both tenants. 

For example, swallows return early. A 
tree swallow may seem to claim a house 
only to have a later retuming bluebird 
make the same choice. Then for about 
two weeks both of the potential renters 


may disappear. The day of decision finally 
comes however. Both claimants return and 
one of them will have to look elsewhere 
for his home. 

Birdhouses built in winter can be 
painted or stained and left outside to 
weather before the time comes for putting 
them up in the spring. Most birds seem to 
like neutral or natural colors. The purple 
martin, which nests in a colony box and 
the tree swallows, are two exceptions. 
Neither color nor togetherness within the 
same species bothers them. But usually 
blending the color of the birdhouse to the 
background is a good idea. If a birdhouse 
is to be mounted on the side of a yellow 
barn, then paint the box the same color as 
the barn. Do not stain it brown. A brown 
or gray stained house on top of a pole 
close to the woods’ edge, however, is a 
good bet. Don’t paint that one yellow. 

With these points in mind, get out your 
hammer, nails, saw and perhaps a piane. 
While you can use a sharp knife or key- 
hole saw to make the entrance hole the 
proper size, it would be easier to use a bit 
and brace. Buy or borrow an expansion 
bit if many houses are to be madę. 

For the neophyte, a word of caution. 
Don’t hołd it against the elan of bird 
watchers when you begin to learn some 
of the misnomers assigned to our feath- 
ered friends. When you get educated in 
this hobby, you will see for yourself that 
the red-breasted nuthatch doesn’t really 
have a red-colored breast. The breast is 
an orange buff . . . and he doesn’t hatch 
nuts either! But a red-breasted nuthatch 
is a red-breasted nuthatch nevertheless. 
Goodluck! tO* 


HPhese simple plans can be adapted to 
accomodate any size bird from the 
tiny wren to the wood duck by referring to 
the species and dimension list. For larger 
boxes, for crested flycatcher, hawk, owi 
and duck, it would be well to nail cleats 
across the underside of the roof above the 
vent slots flush with the sides, for sturdier 
nailing with less chance of warping. Nar- 
row cleats also should be clinched to the 
swinging front board on the larger houses 
at the top above the entrance hole and at 
the very bottom, inside. 

Front panels are hinged by means of 
opposing 6 to 10 penny common nails 
driven into the edges of the front panel 
through holes measured, marked and pre- 
drilled through the sides. The nailheads 
will take up any slack when driven against 
the side panels. 

The swinging front is held shut by a 
brass L-hook screwed into the front edge 
of the floor board. The right angle bend of 
the L-hook is first aligned with a slot 
sawed vertically through the bottom of the 
swinging panel. The arm of the L-hook 
is rotated either way sliding over the out¬ 
side surface of the front board, thus hold¬ 
ing the panel severely closed. 

Deep nestboxes should have the wire 
nest ladder bradded or stapled to the in¬ 
side of the front panel. Odds and ends of 
boards may be used for the houses but a 
good deal of time and efTort can be saved 
by purchasing some half-inch exterior ply- 
wood. Notę that the corners of the floor 
board are cut off to make for a drier nest 
and better ventilation. 

It is best to mount all birdhouses on 
posts protected by 18-inch long pieces of 
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Mounting board secured to back 


galvanized sheet iron nailed completely 
around them to prevent predation by cats 
and coons. The metal sleeve thus formed 
should be placed immediately below the 
house to eliminate the possibility of a cat’s 
jumping from the ground and gaining a 
good claw grip on the post above the 
metal. Duck boxes should be protected 
by broad cone-type guards. 

Now that you have read this through, 
lay out the pieces and cut them to size. 

Finish the front panel before assem- 
bling—the entrance hole, cleats (if neces- 
sary) and the ladder. 

If you would like to add a perch of one 
sort or another, do it now. Birds will use 
a perch but it is not necessary. Perches are 
for bird watchers. 


Begin the assembly by nailing the sides 
to the back. Sides will be even with the 
back board at the bottom but will extend 
above it making the rear eave vent when 
the roof is put in place. Now nail in the 
floor. Next, nail the roof in place with the 
greatest overhang at the front. Roof cleats, 
if needed, should be secured beforehand. 
Finally fasten the front panel with the 
pivot nails. Screw the L-hook through the 
slot into the floorboard with the front 
closed. Remember the front panel is short 
to provide a horizontal vent at the top. 

If the house is to be mounted on a post, 
it can be nailed directly through the floor 
with the front panel opened. 


Be surę the post top is cut off squarely. 
This can easily be done by wrapping a 
rectangular piece of paper around the top 
of the post so that the top edge of the 
paper meets evenly. Place a rubber band 
over the paper and saw off the post along 
the edge of the paper. 

A better mount is madę by nailing a 
board at least eight inches longer than the 
length of the house to the back of it. To 
secure the house, put one nail through the 
floor into the post top. Then put two well- 
spaced nails through the extending board 
into the side of the post. 

That is all there is to it. You wofft need 
a “For Rent” sign. zfr 
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IN THE TIME OF WHITE WINTER 

THAT COMES DURING CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS—A JOYOUS MEETING 
OF SNÓW AND FROLICKING SPRITES. 

as Told and Photographed ERNEST GAY 



Winter is often a time of trouble for adults, but 
there is one group that, to a man, (or morę precisely, 
to a young lady and young gentleman), love the winter, 
revel in it and find a new joy on their winter lawns 
of ice and snów. The child cares not if the road 
fills up with linen drumlins stopping motor cars he 
cannot drive. He cares not if the school house 
breathes a darkness at noon. Snów, the most delicate 


of all nature’s weather, was devised by an antic Santa 
Claus for the country child. For him the Christmas 
season is a frosted window in the den where the little 
musie box carols out to the chickadee . . . and the 
candy canes, and the talking doli and the skates and 
that long, long toboggan that daddy said Santa Claus 
brought to everybody . . . and that lovely service at 
the church, when we stayed up so late, the soft 
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singing and everybody lighting those 
pretty candles, and Peter fast asleep. 
Then there are the holiday pleasures 
on the ice and snów of a country 
town. Like pitching snowballs at a 
nearby snowdrift to watch a dog scar 
its graceful curving surface. 
A real “hit ’em between the 
eyes boys” snowball fight at the Gav- 
etts, with parapets and charges 
and light brigades . . . and the girls 
on the enemy’s side! 
Or saucering with all the Defrietases 
on the great hill across from the 
storę. . . Lee slouched down on his 
saucer looks like an overturned tor- 
toise, and Timmy sitting straight up 
like a Buddha in his dark hooded coat, 
while Linda whirls around and around, 
Elise jumps the bumps and Rebecca yells 
all the way down. 
Or tobogganing on the long hill next 
door after a foot of snów . . . starting 
ołf on the fiat—slow like a snail, 
then hitting the top, zigging and 
zagging, Craig leaning left, and bam, 
there he was in a drift—Judy and 




- 
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Penny slipping ofT—and the two boys 
in front plowing down the steepest part 
and bang! A sudden stop, and 
wham into the flying snów 
all wet . . . and Chris couldn’t 
stop laughing. 

Or ice skating under the last rays 
of the sun filtered through a cloud. 

It makes you think of wolves and snowy 
owls. The little boys skate morę on 
their insteps than their silver blades 
as they try to race across the ice. 

The girls try to pirouette on wobbly 
ankles, and the bigger boys chase 
each other into the oncoming darkness. 
One adult who certainly joined the 
children in their treasuring of Winter 
was Snowflake Bentley who found that 
“every storm filled the sky with 
falling jewels.” His neighbors thought 
him a little queer chasing snów 
crystals, but Bentley left a legacy 
of thousands of photographs of snow- 
flakes, the most unusual in the world. 
Perhaps he too felt like the 
country child, that Vermont’s winter 
days are never long enough. c 
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THIS BIG, YOUNG INDUSTRY 
IS SHIFTING FROM THE USE OF 
NATURAL WILD STANDS 
TO PLANTATIONS OF PREMIUM 

CHRISTMAS TREES 

by MURRAY IIOYT 

with MAXWELL McCORMACK and NORMAN HUDSON 
Photographs by FIANSON CARROLL 



Christ mas trees usually are cut before snów comes. A wbite backdrop seems fitting, but it makes for wet werk—hence the protective clothes. 
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D uring his lifetime so far, Joseph 
Trombley of Morrisville, one of 
Vermont’s top Christmas tree producers, 
has shipped over a thousand freight car - 
loads of Christmas trees. 

Did you ever sit at a railroad Crossing 
and wait while a fifty car freight was 
shunted past you? It took forever, didn’t 
it? Weil, think what a thousand cars 
would be. One carload would hołd all the 
Christmas trees—1500—that a whole 
yillage could use. Fifty carloads would 
supply the needs of a medium-sized city. 
For many years Joe Trombley averaged 
fifty carloads of trees each year. 

That would be seventy-five thousand 
trees under which maybe five hundred 
thousand presents would be waiting on 
Christmas morning for some two hundred 
thousand starry-eyed kids in their pa- 
jamas. And that’s a pleasant thought. 

Joe Trombley is far from aione, either. 
It is estimated that Vermont’s annual 
production of these trees exceeds a million. 

But during the last ten years the busi¬ 
ness has gradually been changing from 
just the cutting of wild trees to the “plan¬ 
tation” growing of trees. The trees har- 
vested (especially balsam-fir) are still 
mostly from wild stands. But a lot of 
plantation trees are now growing. 

You would think that a business which 
reąuired ten years of hard labor and 
thousands of dollars spent with no single 
dollar of return in that whole seventh-of-a- 
lifetime, would be shunned by one and all. 
You’d be even surer if you learned that 
when returns did start, they would come 
just once a year. 

But you would be completely wrong. 
The business has attracted hundreds of 
enthusiastic, dedicated Vermont pro¬ 
ducers. They have a society, the New 
Hampshire-Vermont Christmas Tree As- 
sociation. They hołd meetings and field trips 
during which they share the results of their 
own experiments with others. They need 
to share because the industry doesn’t have 
the backlog of method which an older 
industry would have. They are, according 
to the University of Vermont Department 
of Forestry, “—a wonderful group of 
people. We have never seen another 
group where everybody cooperates so 
completely.” 

There are two men who share top spot 
among these producers. The men are 
John Young of Wolcott, and that same 
Joe Trombley we just spoke about, and 
they represent the two classes of growers. 
The first type are the long-standing 
shippers of wild Christmas trees who, 
faced with an ever shortening supply and a 
morę sophisticated demand, are turning 


to plantation growing. The second type 
are the newcomers to the business who, for 
one reason or another—the love of the 
outdoors, the need for a retirement oc- 
cupation, the desire to get away from city 
living—have come to Vermont and put 
idle lands to this use. 

Joe Trombley is a big man, in body and 
in personality. He is very polite, but when 
he speaks in the meetings of the national 
organization—of which he is a director— 
everybody listens carefully. He is a 
member of the Morrisville Village Board, 
and he has given land to the Vocational 
Agriculture Class of the local high school 
for experimentation. He has for years 
worked politically in the interests of 
Vermont Christmas tree growers. His sons 
are in education, but often work with him 
at yacation time. 

Joe Trombley says that the shipping of 
wild trees was always a precarious busi¬ 
ness at best. If you had a good year, 
everybody would cut trees the next year 
and flood the market. And if you couldn’t 
find a market for your trees by the day 
before Christmas, you had to burn them. 

Meantime about twenty-five years ago 
John Young, a nurseryman from Con¬ 
necticut, came to Vermont looking for 
Christmas trees to sell back home. He had 
trouble finding the ąuality wild trees he 
needed so he determined to raise them. 
He had some very unusual ideas born of 
his nursery experience. 

His most revolutionary idea was that he 
could plant and raise balsam-fir trees at 
all. In forestry circles the experts were 
unanimous in saying that it couldn’t be 
done. In fact just recently John went to a 
meeting, fresh from looking over the 
thousands upon thousands of balsam-fir 
which were growing in his plantings, and 
had to listen to three experts from different 
parts of the country each tell the meeting 
that balsam-fir couldn’t be produced in 
plantations. 

His second revolutionary idea was 
that he could transplant his trees in 
August. Here again the forestry world was 
heavily against him. The tongue-clicking 
which this August plan set in motion 
sounded like castanets. In the forestry 
world you transplanted trees in the spring 
or late fali. 

John Young had always dreamed of 
owning land in Vermont and possibly 
someday living there. He bought his land 
high up in Wolcott, both woods and 
cleared land. The nursery business in 
Connecticut was very slow in August. He 
came to his newly purchased acres the 
first August with his sons. He said, “Let’s 



John Young , left, and Joseph Trombley are 
Vermont's Christmas tree tycoons. 


get to work. Right here’s your college 
education.” 

His choice of balsam-fir was by no 
means a whim. Only the northernmost 
States have conditions that are right for 
raising this tree. Yet there has always been 
a strong demand for the traditional, thick, 
balsam-fir Christmas tree. It was a de¬ 
mand which plantations of Scotch pine 
and other Christmas stock in other States 
were unable to touch. Since these would 
be premium trees, they would take prece- 
dence in the market over the wild balsam- 
fir trees from Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. (Premium trees bring two to 
three times as much as run-of-the-woods 
trees.) He was convinced that growers in 
other States would have grown balsam-fir 
if they could. He could. To do so would 
net him 25 % again as much as he would 
have received if he had planted some other 
type of tree. 

So he went into his woodland and found 
sunny cleared places where surrounding 
trees had produced a mat of balsam-fir 
seedlings. He pulled these. 

He didn’t dig them; he pulled them 
gently in handfuls. And he placed them in 
transplant beds. He has sińce decided that 
two years in the transplant beds is the 
optimum time to leave them, and gains 
him a couple of years over planting the 
seedlings directly in the field where they 
have to fight grass and weeds for nourish- 
ment when they are too smali to do so. 

At the end of the two year period he 
had some beautiful smali balsam-fir trees. 
He drove his tractor back and forth 
lengthwise across the field he intended to 
plant, and again crosswise, and at each 
spot where those wheel-tracks crossed he 
planted a balsam-fir. 
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Tree-tying machinę , a notable new invention , which uses a wide mesh piastic “ stocking ” /$ .sć7 up on collection site. 

At right , trees are netted tight in the piast ic webbing , now are ready for shipment. 


This is how these two men, for com- 
pletely different reasons, took up the 
plantation growing of Christmas trees. 

Joe Trombley planted Scotch pine first. 
We have walked with him in his Scotch 
pine planting, now at the harvesting 
stage, while he demonstrated for us the 
techniąues of “shearing” and shaping the 
trees with the sharp German-steel knife he 
wieided in his right hand and the clippers 
which he handled in his left. The knife is 
like a machete, but thinner and lighter; 
the weight makes a lot of difference when 
you swing it all day long. The trees were 
thick and shapely and beautiful. One of his 
sons headed the shearing crew. 

But Joe Trombley’s later plantings have 


been predominantly balsam-fir. This may 
have been because he was influenced by 
John Young’s success with those trees. 
(Including the surer market and the higher 
price.) The two men worked together, 
pooled their ideas, helped each other. 
And when the industry began to package 
premium trees separately instead of in 
bundles, and a machinę was needed to 
speed packaging, they collaborated on one 
which Joe Trombley produced. It is a set 
of four funneling tubes (for different 
sized trees) into the big end of which the 
tree is forced, butt first. A Vexar plastic 
has been slid over the outside of the tubę. 
It is entangled around the butt and, as 
the tree is pulled through the tubę, the 


Vexar pays off around the tree and holds 
the branches close. The Vexar is twisted, 
cut off, and tied at the top. And the tree is 
ready for shipping. 

Both of these men stressed the changes 
taking place in the Christmas tree business 
which we have described. “And the 
changes will continue at least for the next 
decade.” 

“The demand is growing for thicker, 
premium, shaped trees. Dealers will pay 
the top price for these. Far too few of 
them grow like that in the wild State. It 
means work and care over the lifetime of 
the tree, and this means either ‘improved 
wild’ or plantation trees. Dealers like the 
single-tree package; at one time they 
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suspected us of putting our culls in the 
middle of the multi-tree bundles. A single 
premium tree will bring what a bundle 
used to bring. Those are the big changes.” 

John Young has proved the validity of 
his ideas and now finds himself with a 
national reputation. Growers come from 
many hundreds of miles away to see his 
plantings. Last year he sold ten thousand 
plantation trees and could have sold ten 
thousand morę. Dealers drove from New 
York and Connecticut to Wolcott hoping 
that being on the spot would get them 
trees. One dealer begged for three trailer 
loads. He got one. This was a far ery from 
having to deliver to far places and from 
having to build a bonfire of unsold stock 


on Christmas eve. Balsam-fir ąuality was 
responsible. 

“The August planting wasn’t just be- 
cause we had slack time then. If you trans- 
plant in spring, the tree puts everything 
into new growth. We’re not vitally 
interested in that because new top growth 
in the seedling is just bottom trunk when 
the tree is ready for market years later. 
From August on there is still a lot of 
growth time, but then the tree puts that 
early energy into the root system, not so 
much into top. We’re mainly interested in 
a strong root system. Top growth will take 
care of itself the second year. The trans- 
plant beds get rid of the weaklings for us; 
they’re never planted in the field. The 


ordinary mortality ratę averages 25 % but 
ours averages only 10%. This represents a 
tremendous saving when you realize that 
replacements have to be planted by hand 
instead of with the machinę, and a top 
man can only plant 1000 a day by hand 
while the machinę can plant 8000.” 

There is room in the balsam-fir industry 
for newcomers. The scarcity of premium 
trees in this category is not expected to 
diminish in the foreseeable futurę. Pro- 
ducers estimate that only 25 % of current 
demand is being satisfied. And there is still 
agriculturally-abandoned land available, 
ideał for raising these trees. 

Both men, though, stressed the fact that 
successful plantation growing of trees is 
the exact opposite of planting the trees 
and then letting them grow unattended. 

“lt’s a year-around program. It might 
be possible for a producer to handle the 
planting of, and the caring for, 1000 
trees a year with weekend work, if he had 
some help. But much over 1000 is a full- 
time proposition.” 

These men say that school teachers, 
looking forward to retirement, might be 
one group who would fit into that week- 
end-summer-vacation category. Whoever 
decided to go into the business would 
somehow have to bridge financially that 
before-first-cutting time of eight years for 
Scotch pine and ten years for balsam-fir. 
The morę ambitious the planting program, 
the harder this would be to do. It is a 
tremendous hurdle. 

One farmer put his whole farm into the 
soil bank, and then withdrew as much of it 
each year as he needed for that year’s 
planting. The diminishing government 
checks tided him over. Others have hired 
the necessary work done. But it becomes 
increasingly hard to hire men with special- 
ized Christmas-tree-growing skills. 

John Young used his Augusts and week- 
ends, and hired help besides. He has at last 
realized his lifetime ambition and has 
moved to Vermont. Now each year money 
is coming in from the trees harvested to 
take care of his experiments and his yearly 
planting. The “college education” idea 
didn’t work out, though. 

“It took longer to develop the trees than 
we hoped. The trees helped get Masters 
Degrees for the boys, but not Bachelor 
Degrees. However, we’ve learned enough 
now so that we can cut the time needed for 
balsam-fir, down four or five years from 
what it first took us.” 

What is the year-around task-series that 
faces a plantation grower? First is the 
shearing and the shaping. Less than half 
the branch tip is cut off. New growth 
bushes out from that point. Thus you tend 
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to thicken the tree. In shearing, too, you 
shape the tree into an imaginary inverted 
cone. If some precocious branches are 
spoiling the cone shape, these are cut off 
far back to improve that shape. Poorly 
shaped trees can be developed into a high 
grade of marketability in two or three 
years by shearing and shaping. 

Scotch pine can be sheared best during 
the three week period when the new 
growth is being put out. But with balsam- 
fir the shearing need not be done at new 
growth time. Thus with balsam-fir this job 
can be spread out over months, can even 
be done in winter when the weather is 
good. This actually makes it easier for a 
man with a smali operation to grow 
balsam-fir because he himself can do the 
work, and not have to hire help for a 
crash-shearing program. 

Some trees may need “basal” pruning. 
This means the removal of the lower 
branches on larger trees to stimulate 
development of the upper branches and to 
improve foliage density. It’s a shock treat- 
ment that causes trees to put out morę leaf 
matter and many smali new branches, and 
at the same time retards the height growth. 
When such trees are finally harvested 
they are cut just below the branches, 
leaving the high stump to be removed 
with a chain saw before the land is pre- 
pared for the new crop. 

Too, fertilizers must be applied. Bal¬ 
sam-fir especially needs and responds to 
nitrogen. It stimulates height growth, bud 
development and longer needles. At the 
same time it improves the color of the tree 
and retards needle loss in the home of the 
buyer later on. 

“At first we madę the mistake of ferti- 
lizing around the base of the trees and we 
burned and harmed them. Now we ferti- 
lize in the middle of the rows between the 
trees.” 

Weeds must be controlled by applying 
weed killers so that these weeds won’t 
choke or take nourishment away from 
the young trees. The buds must be pro- 
tected from insects and—of all things— 
from grosbeaks who look upon them as 
we look upon a good steak. 

Then the land must be prepared for the 
year’s new planting. And if John Young’s 
transplant bed idea is used, the bed must 
be prepared to receive the new seedlings. 
Open space must be readied somewhere so 
that surrounding forest trees can seed 
themselves and produce these seedlings. 

There is the transplanting of seedlings 
and of the trees from the transplant beds. 
If the machinę is used, it opens the ground, 
the operator plants the tree and the 
machinę brings the soil back around it. 


Many operators use State or private 
nursery stock for planting, instead of 
producing their own as John Young does. 

“Fine stock is produced by nurseries. 
But I feel that I have an advantage in that 
there is never morę than a couple of hours 
from transplant bed to permanent site and 
the stock can always be kept moist. Too, 
it has been grown right here from a local 
seed source. Nursery stock may have been 
grown from a distant seed source and be 
days, even weeks, out of the ground.” 

There is, too, the matter of money. The 
University of Vermont Forestry Depart¬ 
ment estimates that Mr. Young would 
have to pay 80 to 100 dollars per thousand 
for comparable nursery stock. 


During rainy days there is the corre- 
spondence and bookkeeping to handle, 
including the booking of orders for fali 
shipment. 

When the harvesting season approaches, 
the marketable trees are examined and 
given a finał touching-up, as light as 
possible this time. Harvesting itself gets 
underway in October, incredible as that 
may seem. But experience shows that 
early harvesting leaves the trees with morę 
moisture and a morę desirable color. The 
trees are then packaged and stored in the 
cool woods. 

This phase of the operation requires fine 
skill and judgement to avoid mildew, yet 
to keep good, moist, fresh foliage. Late 
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harvesting would mean handling the trees 
when cold had inade the branches brittle 
and the moisture had been driven from 
those branches by frigid harsh winds 
while the tree was still on the stump. 

So if you like outdoor living in semi- 
wild, lovely surroundings, this industry 
might be for you. But only if you and 
hard work are good friends. And if you can 
handle that ten-year-receipt-lag. County 
Foresters and consultants are available to 
provide technical advice. And these 
professionals keep up to datę on all ad- 
vances in cultural methods. New weed 
control Chemicals and new fertilizers are 
constantly being developed to help. Tree 
breeding advances are imminent. 


John Young says, “We are constantly 
experimenting. Though perhaps in the end 
my main contribution may turn out to be 
that I proved balsam-fir could be plan- 
tation grown.” 

We ąuestioned Young about the one 
drawback we could think of; the fact that 
you are harvesting trees which might be- 
come forest giants. How did a grower feel 
about that? 

“This just isn’t so. Of 1000 seedlings 
which I puli, 999 would have died of 
crowding or other causes if left right there 
in the forest. Even of those we set out in 
fields, three of every four would be over- 
crowded. Our trees don’t need the room of 
big trees because we are harvesting early. 


Even a reforestation program could start 
as a Christmas tree program. You could 
harvest three of every four trees and leave 
the fourth to grow big.” 

Although Christmas tree growers are in 
business for the returns, like the rest of us, 
theirs is a life completely different from 
the stresses of the big city rat race. It has 
great rewards; working with growing 
things very close to Naturę. And as the 
producer looks over his acres of growing 
trees he would be a very stoney-hearted 
man indeed if he didn’t get a great deal of 
pleasure thinking about where his trees 
would be next Christmas eve—the lights, 
the trimmings, the gaiety, the wide eyes, 
the excited faces. 
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SELDOM SEEN EVEN BY OLD TIME HUNTERS 

t\)e wild and curious Bobcat 

IS STILL WITH US IN LEGEND AND IN FACT 
by RONALD ROOD 

Illustrated by ROBERT CANDY 



C<T]V J y wife and i saw it beside a gravel 
road nearStarksboro. We noticed 
this big blob of a thing up on a telephone 
pole. I slowed the car to see what it was. 
This must have scared it, for it jumped, 
even though it was nearly twenty feet from 
the ground. It landed lightly, like a cat, 
and bounced away like a rabbit.” 

My neighbor pulled his chin thought- 
fully. Then he continued: “It was reddish 
brown and looked twice the size of a house 
cat. It’s only the second bobcat I’ve seen 
in the wild in thirty years.” 

Actually, a wild, unmolested bobcat 
every fifteen years is a good average. Many 
of my back-country neighbors have 
roamed the woods longer than that with- 
out ever seeing a ’cat. They’re just not that 
common, although by reputation they lurk 
around every bend in the trail. Besides, 
those tufted ears and yellow eyes are sharp 
enough to warn their owner of your Corn¬ 
ing long before you arrive. And even if you 
do surprise a bobcat, its streaked face and 


spotted body are good camouflage while 
it peers at you from behind a stump. Then, 
catlike, it steals away without a sound. 

It can be noisy enough when it wants 
to, however. Bobcats use about the same 
language as tomcats on a back fence— 
only several times morę so. And when one 
of them spits and yowls on a distant hill- 
side you’re glad there’s a valley between 
you, even if you know there’s no elear 
record of an unprovoked attack on a hu- 
man. 

It’s this vocal prowess in the mating 
season and the way it lives that help make 
the bobcat so fascinating. It’s on a per- 
petual short fuse. Basking in the sun on a 
ledge, this twenty-pound cousin of the 
domestic cat merely looks like an over- 
grown tabby. Rouse it to anger, however, 
and it slashes to the attack with canine 
teeth bared and knifelike claws ready to 
rip its foe. A Mexican Chihuahua prob- 
ably could put it to flight, but if it’s cor- 
nered it can whip nearly any dog alive. 


Lynx rufus —the scientist’s way of say- 
ing, naturally, “the rufous-colored lynx” 
—is just slightly smaller than its northern 
cousin the Canadian lynx and sometimes 
may even exceed it in size. It has cater- 
wauled its way at one time or another 
through most of the United States, the 
Southern edge of Canada and down into 
Mexico. Here in Vermont it ł s variously 
known as wildcat, bay lynx and sometimes 
as catamount—this last name probably 
from the French chat du mont , “moun- 
tain cat,” and morę often referring to the 
panther. But, as my friend’s roadside ex- 
perience indicates, it’s not confined to the 
forest. It’s found in the swamps, among 
high ledges and in overgrown brushland. 

Sometimes it’s even found near farm- 
yards. In February and March, the małe 
goes in search of companionship. Whereas 
his normal rangę may take in a square 
mile, he now may cover twenty-five miles 
in a single night. His intended matę may 
not make things any easier, either. She 
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may wander off in the other direction. 
And sińce both are gifted with catlike 
curiosity, they may decide to investigate a 
nearby farmstead or two in the process. 

The wanderings of a bobcat, whether 
in breeding season or not, are remarkably 
erratic. Everything tempts its curiosity. It 
may follow a path for a few feet and then 
turn to sniff a pebble or a tiny tuft of 
grass. It may sit in silent absorption, 
watching the activity of an anthill. Then 
when its contemplations are finished it 
may deposit a bit of its own excreta on the 
anthill as a perverse finishing touch. In 
fact, in good bobcat country, every anthill 
may be so decorated. At other times, like 
its smali domestic cousin, it carefully 
covers its wastes with a characteristic 
“scratch” or “scrape.” 


finding another. Sometimes a trail in the 
snów shows several such near-misses. If it 
catches morę than enough for a meal— 
such as a wounded deer—it often covers 
up the remainder and returns to it later. 

About two months after mating and 
hunting, the female puts an end to the 
honeymoon. She retires to a den beneath 
the roots of an old stump or to the hollow 
of a log. The małe, if he attempts to fol¬ 
low, is sent packing by his veritable wild- 
cat of a spouse. Then two to four kittens, 
slightly smaller than your fist, are born. 
They are blind and helpless but already 
showing the soft black-blotched fur which 
has madę wildcat pelts popular for collars 
and fur trimmings. 

At first the kits know their ferocious 
mother only as a warm, purring creature 



When bobcat meets bobcat in the 
proper season, the results are apt to be 
deafening. Shouting sweet nothings at each 
other, they plight their troth at the top of 
their lungs. Once they’ve paired, however, 
they may travel together quietly, sneaking 
up on a rabbit or ground-nesting bird in 
complete silence. 

A hunting bobcat is a study in con- 
centration. It may try several difTerent 
approaches to its prey, perhaps to deter- 
mine which is best. As it crouches, its 
abbreviated 6-inch taił twitches in antici- 
pation. Finally, with a rush, it pounces. 

If the prey eludes that first dash, it may 
escape completely. The bobcat relies on 
surprise rather than speed. Losing the 
first rabbit, it philosophically goes about 


with a rough tongue. In about a week, 
however, their watery little eyes open. 
Then they can make out the world of their 
dim nursery. 

In another week or two, that well- 
known curiosity asserts itself. They begin 
to waddle after their mother as she heads 
for the door of the den. 

A friend of minę near Groton once 
watched the departure of a nursing female 
from a den beneath a hillside. “It was a 
nice June evening,” he recalled, “and I’d 
been sitting on a slope, listening to the 
birds. Suddenly I saw a movement on the 
opposite hill and put my binoculars on the 
spot. It was an old lady wildcat just leav- 
ing her den. 


“Right behind her,” he continued, “I 
could see the faces of three kittens. She 
stopped and stared at them and they dis- 
appeared. But when she started to walk 
away they showed up again. So she took a 
swipe at the nearest one and tumbled 
them all back into the hole like bowling 
pins. I guess they got the message that 
time. I watched for half an hour and never 
saw them again.” 

But they were probably back at the same 
stunt the next day. Wildcat babies are as 
irrepressibie as most other kittens. As they 
learn to use their muscles and needle- 
sharp claws, they stalk each other until 
with a bound they tumbie in a heap. If the 
mother is basking at the entrance to the 
den they may all sneak up on her. Each 
kitten’s stubby little taił twitches at its own 



speed. Then with savage little growls they 
pounce on their “victim.” 

Occasionally at this stage they’re dis- 
covered and taken home by a hiker or 
camper. “I’ve known ’em to make wonder- 
ful pets while they were young,” a gamę 
warden told me, “and rarely they stay 
tamę right through adult age. The New 
Mexico Gamę and Fish Department had 
a full-grown bobcat for months. I have a 
picture of it sitting on a desk. But bobcats 
have also been known to turn on their 
masters with no warning. It’s just like 
anything you find in the wild—it’s a wild 
animal and don’t you forget it.” 
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Sometime in mid-summer the kits 
change their milk diet for one of meat. 
Now the mother allows the father back 
into her good graces once morę. Both 
parents may bring rabbits and squirrels to 
the den. Or they may take the family on 
short excursions during which the kits 
stalk beetles and blowing leaves with 
comical seriousness. 

Ali summer the mother teaches her 
family the many arts of hunting. They 
rely morę on their eyes and ears than their 
noses. In Mexico—the Southern limit of 
their rangę—they observe the direction of 
a paradę of wild turkeys and then run for- 
ward to wait in ambush. At the other ex- 
treme, in Southern Canada, they learn to 
spot the “form” or cubbyhole of a resting 
snowshoe hare. Anywhere their plans may 
suddenly collapse when one of the kittens 
finds a sprig of catnip. Then the whole 
expedition turns into a frolic as they roli 
and purr and go slightly crazy over the 
minty-smelling weed. 

Finally, as winter approaches, the young 
strike off on their own. They’re nearly 
maturę now, but may take another year to 
reach the morę than 30 inches and 20 
pounds for grown males, with females 
slightly smaller. 

Now they put their playtime antics to 
work in earnest. They’re such whirlwinds 
at the business of staying on top that the 
appellation “wildcat” has been given to 
airplanes, cars, boats, motorcycles, roller 
coasters and even people. 

Their efficiency has also brought the 
wrath of half their human neighbors on 
their heads. A wildcat looking for a place 
to have her kits may chance on a chicken 
house of a backwoods farm. Faced with 
such a tasty bonanza under her nose, 
she’d be less than a cunning wildcat if she 
didn’t take up housekeeping nearby. And 
then there was the temptation of spring 
lambs in the days when Vermont was 
noted for its sheep, too. So for years the 
wildcat has found itself with the dubious 
distinction of having a bounty on its head. 

“That ten-dollar bounty is a holdover 
from those early days,” a gamę warden 
told me when I asked him about it. “Most 
States have done away with bounty Sys¬ 
tems now that we realize every predator 
has its place. In fact, there was one sec- 
tion of Texas that bountied wildcats al- 
most to extinction—and then had to turn 
around and put them on the protected list 
to keep the country from being overrun by 
jackrabbits.” 

Unaware of the row that’s been going 
on ever sińce he first stared down at the 
forerunners of Ethan Allen, the bobcat 
goes his independent way. He lends his 
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name and his reputation to a number of 
Vermont athletic teams. He sends de- 
licious chills along the spines of Green 
Mountain campers as they fancy they 
can see his eyes shining out beyond the 
fire. Or—as happened once with me—he 
glares at you with a soundless snarl from 
a tussock of swamp grass and then evapo- 
rates like a mist while you swear he’s still 
standing there. 

Which, no doubt, gives point to a name 
by which he’s still known by some French- 
Canadians today: chat mysterieux —that 
uncanny cat. 
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A big tree starts easier if it's twitched sideways first. Otis Emerson starts the team . 


LOGGING IN THE WINTER WOODS STILL 
IS A WORKING TOGETHER OF 

MEN, SNÓW & IlORSES 

Photographs by CHRISTOPHER KNIGHT 


THE WOODS CREW of Tom Hahn and 
Otis Emerson often cali themselves Hard 
Linę Loggers, perhaps because the easy- 
lying timbering seems to go mainly to the 
big and mechanized outfits. And the rough 
timberland they work in, such as this 
section of big pines that lies just south of 
Bradford, points up the fact that the best 
combination in a lot of places still is one 
of skilled loggers working with smart and 
experienced teams. 


Good logging horses must be big but 
surefooted and must know what’s ex- 
pected of them. They need very little 
directing. 

The men use chain saws now to fell the 
white pines, which sometimes measure 30 
inches at the butt, and to limb and top the 
trees, too. Then the trees are cut into 25- 
foot sections. The horses hitch onto chains 
at one end and skid them through the 
woods down to the nearest log header. 


Here they will be loaded onto trucks and 
later delivered to the Sevigny Lumber 
Company’s mili near Fairlee. In the end 
they’11 be sawed into 2 x 4, 2 x 6 and 2x8 
sizes for use as construction timber. 

Like most of them in Vermont now, 
this is a by-day logging job, for it reaches 
not very far back into the hills. Each 
night the men, and the horses too, head 
down the tote road for the warmth and 
comfort of home and barn. 
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Lut/jer Thompson wciits with Bob and Dick while Steve Davis (in this worm's eye view) 
uses his chain saw to fell a tree , and below skids out a liglit log. 

To the right others of the crew limb out and section a big tree with saws. 




^ Myl 










To the right Davis guides the mixed team drawing a big log into one of the main headers which 
lies below the main cutting at the edge of the woods. Trucks will pick up here later. 
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Tom Ha/m , top , works with the crew at a main header , and below checks the 
tie chains on a mill-bound truck. At the right crew and horses head Home 
from the woods for the main road down below and a well-earned nighfs rest. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The Postboy began to ąuestion the merits of building houses for 
the birds (see Robert Candy’s article page 35) when he learned 
of Godfrey Crosby’s profitable birdwatching in Brattleboro. 

A family of robins, it seems, took up residence in one of the 
Crosbys’ trees, built, hatched a brood of four and departed. 
Investigating later Mr. Crosby found imbedded in the nest a dollar 
bill. It was rent payment, he conjectures. 

Trefoil, that strange and valuable forage crop reported on in 
these pages almost a decade ago, has grown as an important 
agricultural specialty until now, with 1900 acres under cultivation, 
the State is the largest producer in the U.S. of trefoil seed. The 
Mansfield type was developed here. 

Vermont cows on northern border farms, which habitually 
grazed across the linę in Canada, came horns on with Customs 
regulations last summer. By law, it seems, they had to be inspected 
at each entry to Canada, and at twice a day even a placid Jersey 
would balk. High-level international negotiators solved the 
problem, though, by July. Each border farm was declared a 
“ąuarantine station.” 


A SAD NOTĘ to our Subscribers: Just at 
press time, out of the blue, Vcrmont Life 
was told by the Postoffice Department it 
was not allowed to use the Kraft paper 
covers for subscription copies. There seems 
to be no logie in this ruling and, further- 
more, there was no time to secure enve- 
lopes or otherwise wrap the copies of this 
issue. We much regret this situation, hope 
to find a quick solution, and in the mean- 
time will be glad to replace without 
charge subscriber copies received in dam- 
aged condition. 


America’s first comedy, The Contrast , written in 1787 by Royall 
Tyler of Guilford and first presented that year in New York, was 
taken out of moth balls and produced last summer at the Eugene 
0’Neill Memoriał Theater in Waterford, Conn. New York Times 
drama critic Howard Taubman termed it “not inspired” but 
“amusing as a period piece.” At any ratę he did not so describe 
Justice Tyler’s home State. 

Two South Burlington men have invented and now are manu- 
facturing a novel and valuable “Skitimer” which is accurate to 
one-hundredth of a second, and which also is capable of timing as 
many as three racers simultaneously on a run. Downhill races now 
should be possible with less danger of spectators freezing. 


A discovery of importance to the growing numbers who cherish 
their old Vermont cast iron stoves has been madę by Mrs. Norman 
Buck of Jacksonville. The “long-lost and perfect pastę stove 
polish” is still madę, she reports, by Charles H. Baldwin & Sons 
West Stockbridge, Mass. 

The Indians from Canada haven’t lately renewed their claim to 
the better part of Vermont. But when they do, we hope Vermont’s 
Attomey General is ready with a counter suit based upon John K. 
Wright’s “Humań Naturę in Geography.” Mr. Wright maintains 
(and he lives in New Hampshire) that the Vermont-Massachusetts 
border was faultily surveyed in 1742 and that by rights North 
Adams and Williamstown, Mass. should be a part of Vermont. 
The Postboy isn’t so keen about North Adams, (having been 
picked up in a speed trap when there last), but he would welcome 
Williamstown enthusiastically. What nicer entrance to Vermont 
could there be? 

Our Grand Isle County article of last summer averred that the 
Islands lacked stone walls and were strong on raił fences for the 
very good reason that the terrain was singularly lacking in the 
stones which abound elsewhere in the State. It’s not quite so, 
reports Mary Beck of Oak Harbor, Washington, who recalls that 
there were many Grand Isle stone walls eighty years ago. “Most of 
them went into the bridge fili at North Hero, where my grand- 
father, John Adams Chamberlin, was the chief promoter,” Mrs. 
Beck says. “I have seen many loads of stone from our stone walls 
hauled across the bay on the ice to make the needed fili.” 

Bait anglers, hołd your heads high! Read the results of the 
Genesee Fishing Contest of last May: Champion fish caught by 
Albert Roy, a 25-pound Lakę Trout at Lakę Willoughby; Fred 
Branch the biggest yellow perch and Joseph Comolli the largest 
salmon—all lured by the lowly worm. 

Weathersfield, Vermont’s settlers treked from Wethersfield, 
Connecticut and set up shop here in 1761. Why did they add the 
“a” to the name of their new town? The Hartford Courant reports 
that, according to old documents, it was “to change this con- 
founded Connecticut weather.” 

Vermonters’ talent for finding uses for practically anything that 
has been cast aside, extends far into the plumbing field, often with 
results which are both imaginative and startling. Seen for many 
years, well before the plastic pink flamingo era, have been the 
outdoor flower containers fashioned from hot water tanks which 
are suspended sideways and have their top sides cut out. Then 
recently observed at a Southern Vermont inn was a pair of old 
portraits tastefully framed in toilet bowl seats. Seen atop a 
Burlington flagpole is a handsome, fluted copper bali, which turns 
out to be a water closet float. 

The prize so far, however, (and readers’ reports in this area are 
solicited), goes to an outdoor religious shrine in Rutland which is 
mounted inside an upended bathtub of ancient design, the faucet 
end buried in the earth, the Gothic-curving back arching pro- 
tectively above, and the exterior painted a modest blue. 
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Vermont INFORMATION 

Please list by number on a separate sheet of paper the items below which you 
wish to receive. Ali items are free except as noted. 

Appropriate listings for this page will be welcomed. 


AIRPORTS 

1. Vermont Airport Directory: Contains runway 
diagrams and complete facilities information for all 
public and commercial airports in Vermont. 30 
pages. 

2. Airport Map. Fold-out, location map of 
Vermont airports. 

ANTIQUES 

16. Antiquing in Vermont. Vermont Antique 
Dealers Association listing of all member antique 
shops alphabetically by town and city. 4 pages. 

BOATING, SAILING, CRUISING 

18. Laws and Regulations Governing Use and 
Registration of Motorboats. Dept. of Public Safety. 
18 pages. 

45. Vermont Boating Map. Gives locations of 
Principal boat launching areas in the state. Fold-out. 

46. Lakę Champlain Heritage Cruise. Lists charts 
available, includes food recipes, fishing information, 
points of historie and modern interest. 

CAMPING, PARKS, BEACHES 

62. State Camp Grounds. Diagramatic plans of 
all camp sites shown for each state park. $1. 

5. State Parks and Forests—Camping Sites. 
Fold-out pamphlet listing facilities for year ’round 
camping and hiking. 

19. Vermont Private Campgrounds. Vermont 
Assoc. of Private Campground Owners and Opera- 
tors. Lists the 12 member campgrounds, facilities, 
and locations. 

CAMPS, BOYS & GIRLS 

17. Vermont Camps for Boys and Girls. Lists 97 
summer camps, their activities, programs, facilities, 
locations, dates and rates. 23 pages. 

CANOEING 

20. Canoeing on the Connecticut River. Booklet 
providing essential information on portages, camp¬ 
ing facilities, water conditions, distances and 
necessary gear. 16 pages. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

12. The Vermont Colleges. General information 
on the 18 colleges which are members of the council. 
20 pages. 

COVERED BRIDGES 

21. Vermont Covered Bridges. Map of covered 
bridge locations throughout the state. 

CRAFTS 

62. Vermont Vacation Guide to Craft Shops, 
Gift Shops & Country Stores. 2-color fold-out 
brochure. 

EVENTS 

3. Vermont Department of Recreation. Folder 
listing conferences and work-shops on outdoor 
recreation. 

22. Vermont Calendar of Events (by season). 
Lists events in chronological order with locations, 
hours and admission fees. 25 pages. 

FAIRS 

27. Fairs and Exhibitions. Pamphlet listing 14 
fairs from June through September. 2 pages. 

FISHING 

24. Vermont Fishing Guide. Included in the 
folder are generał fishing information and a fish 
distribution map. 

25. Vermont Fishing Access Areas and Impound- 
ments—This booklet locates fishing areas and can be 
easily used in conjunction with a road map. 52 pages. 


Mail To: 

INFORMATION Department 
Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

26. General Fish and Gamę Laws. Condensed in¬ 
formation on hunting and fishing laws for State of 
Vermont. 

FOLIAGE 

47. Fali Foliage Brochure. A fold-out listing 13 
selected foliage tours throughout the state with 
guide map. 

GOLF 

28. Vermont Golf Directory. Fold-out brochure 
listing and locating all 18- and 9-hole courses in the 
state. 

HIKING 

29. Short Walks on the Long Trail. Gives generał 
information on the Long Trail and morę detailed 
information on shorter hikes available. 

HISTORICAL 

4. Vermont Historie Sites. Location and de- 
scription of historical markers and places of historie 
interest, plus chronological listing of Vermont 
historical events. 47 pages. 

30. The Story of Old Vermont in Pictures. In¬ 
cludes 44 reproductions of original historical draw- 
ings. 44 pages. 

HUNTING 

13. Vermont Hunting Guide. A brochure giving 
information on licenses and gamę distribution. 

INDUSTRY, VERMONT PRODUCTS 

31. Vermont Directory of Manufacturers. Data 
on industries in the state, giving alphabetical, 
product, topical and geographical listings of manu¬ 
facturers. $1. 

LIBRARIES, BOOKS 

7. Free Public Library Biennial Report. Booklet 
listing statistics and legislation on Vermont libraries. 
30 pages. 

11. VHS 1966 Book List. Lists all publications 
dealing with Vermont history and traditions. 6 
pages. 

LODGING, EATING 

32. Vermont Visitors Guide to Lodging and 
Eating Places. Covering highways, climate, sports, 
fairs, rates and accommodations. 158 pages. 

MAPLE SUGAR GROVES 

14. Vermont Mapie Sugarhouses. Booklet listing 
and locating sugarhouses open to the public. 

15. Vermont Mapie Syrup and Sugar. Booklet 
explaining the syrup making process. 16 pages. 

MAPS 

33. Please Practice Safe Driving in Vermont. Vt. 
Dept. of Highways. Fold-out map locating current 
construction areas in the state. 

34. Price List of County Maps. Vt. Dept. of 
Highways. 

35. Official Highway Map of Vermont. Includes 
color pictures and descriptions of the state’s at- 
tractions. 

60. Vermont. A map and guide to summer and 
winter activities in the state. 


61. Vermont Attractions. Vacation map and 
guide to major attractions in the state. 

MUSEUMS 

8. Museum of the Vermont Historical Society. 
Information booklet on generał and special col- 
lections of the Society. 4 pages. 

9. Kent Museum. Booklet giving history of the 
Kent Tavern and of the Calais area. 4 pages. 

10. The Vermont Historical Society. Pamphlet on 
the Clement Clock. 

36. Shelburne Museum. Fold-out including 
description and generał information on the museum 
and its morę than 40 reconstructed buildings and 
contents. 

37. Steamtown, U.S.A. A fold-out brochure 
describing the locomotive museum and excursion 
trips. 

MUSIC, SOCIETIES, FESTIVALS 

38. Musie in Vermont. Vt. State Symphony. 
Brochure giving the orchestra’s history and lists of 
musicians and association members. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, CLUBS, EXHIBITS 

42. Photogenic Vermont. A fold-out brochure 
locating the unusually scenie spots in the state for 
picture taking. 

QUARRIES 

43. The History of Granite. A booklet explaining 
formation, quarrying, processing and uses of 
granite. 18 pages. 

48. Marble Exhibit. A folder describing the 
marble exhibit in Proctor. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 

39. Roster of Licensed Real Estate Brokers & 
Salesmen. Vt. Real Estate Commission. 33 pages. 

40. Vermont Rural Real Estate for Sale. Pictures, 
describes, locates and gives prices for a large number 
of Vermont farms, homes and acreage for sale. 70 
pages. 

REAL ESTATE FOR RENT 

41. Vermont Four Season Vacation Rentals. 
Houses and cottages located, listed, described and 
priced under towns in alphabetical order. 48 pages. 

RIDING CLUBS, SHOWS 

44. The Morgan Horse. This 4 page booklet 
gives the history and characteristics of the Morgan 
Horse. 

SKIING 

49. Vermont Skiing Guide. Vt. Dev. Dept. Lists, 
describes and locates Vermont’s 42 ski areas to- 
gether with rates and lodging information. 16 pages. 

TRANSPORTATION 

50. Ski Bus Service. Vt. Transit Co. Schedule of 
bus runs to the state’s ski areas. 

51. Lakę Champlain Ferry Crossings. Schedules 
of the five ferry crossings on Lakę Champlain. 
Fold-out. 

52. Vermont Transit Lines Timetable. Bus 
Schedule including Montreal, Burlington, Albany 
and New York as well as major Vermont points. 

VERMONT 

58. Vermont, The Green Mountain State. Vt. 
Dev. Dept. A fold-out giving pertinent information 
about the state and displaying the state flag, coat of 
arms and other state symbols. 

59. Vermont, The Beckoning Country. Beauti- 
fully prepared booklet, 60 full-color illustrations and 
8,000 words describing the vacation opportunities in 
Yermont, season by season. 36 pages. 25f£ 
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Salt Pork 

and Cream Gravy 


THIS VERSATILE OLD STAPLE, 

WHICH USED TO BE FOUND IN EVERY 
VERMONT CELLAR, STILL WILL 
PROVIDE A HE AR TY 
AND A TASTY DINNER 


FOR A COLD WINTER DAY 
by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 

Photograph by HANSON CARROLL 


W HEN THE MERCURY begins to lurk at the bottom of the 
thermometer and the wind blows hard, Vermonters like salt 
pork with sour cream gravy. In the early days fresh meat was 
seldom served in Winter. The pork was smoked or pickled in a 
salt brine. It still is used extensively in baked beans, in chowders 
and to lard lean meats. The salt pork dinner was usually served 
with the winter vegetables, those that were in the vegetable cellar 
—beets, turnips, onions, carrots, potatoes. Mrs. Appleyard, a 
daring character, has been known to substitute spinach with hard- 
boiled eggs for the turnips. She has a special way she likes to cook 
the beets and she sometimes serves the carrots raw in slender crisp 
sticks. The important thing is to have perfect baked potatoes and 
the salt pork cooked just right. This was the way she was taught 
to do it by Mr. Appleyard’s mother half a century ago. 

SALT PORK AND CREAM GRAVY 

2 Ibs. salt pork 1 cup milk 

1 cup of flour (about) 1 cup thin sweet cream 

1 cup thick sour cream Vi teaspoon paprika 

Salt pork must be boiled to remove the pickling salts. Boil 
the chunk for an hour. Drain it. Cool it a little and dry it with 
paper towels. Cut it into slices quarter of an inch thick. Dip 
the slices first into milk and then into flour. Allow two slices 
to a person. Put them into a large cold iron frying pan and 
cook them over Iow heat until they are a light gold cracker brown 
on both sides. Remove them to a thick sheet of brown paper, 
which will absorb any surplus fat. Some fat will have tried out 
into your pan. Use two tablespoons of this to make your gravy. 
First remove pan from the heat and rub two tablespoons of flour 
into the fat. When flour and fat are smoothly blended, return pan 
to Iow heat and work in first the sweet cream, then the sour cream. 
Sprinkle in the paprika. Cook until it bubbles around the edges 
but does not boil. Serve the pork slices in the middle of a big hot 
platter. Mrs. Appleyard likes a blue and white one but she really 
thinks it looks well on practically any substance of a rugged 
naturę—pewter, wood, old tortoise-shell Bennington—with baked 
potatoes and other vegetables around it. She likes the potatoes 
opened to let steam escape with dabs of butter on top, heaps of 
spinach with slices of hard-boiled eggs on top, sprays of parsley or 
cress from her window-sill garden, boiled onions (smali ones), 
slices of tart apples fried in some of the pork fat, sprinkled with 
brown sugar and the beets. 

She serves the gravy in a sauce boat and carrot sticks separately 
in a dish that goes with the platter. She says that, in case you 
don’t have a vegetable cellar, a distinct possibility she fears, there 
are excellent smali onions and beets in cans and that she likes 
frozen spinach better than any that did not come from her own 
garden. The beets, of course, may be simply heated and added to 
the vegetable border with the onions. She does not forbid you to 
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include turnips. One advantage of serving everything on the 
platter is that people can choose what they like. Perhaps, like her, 
you might enjoy 


Beets Appleyard 


1 can (i about 2 cups) tiny 
unsliced beets 

l A cup orange juice , frozen , 
double strength 

Vi teaspoon grated orange peel 
fi teaspoon grated lemon peel 
1 tablespoon red winę 
\inegar 


Vi cup beet juice 
1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 

1 tablespoon orange 
marmalade 
Vi cup currant jelly 
1 tablespoon butter 


In a saucepan, heat the beet juice, add the orange juice, lemon 
juice, grated peel, vinegar, marmalade and jelly. Stir all well to- 
gether. Add the beets and cook over very Iow heat until the 
sauce is quite thick. It should be a glaze rather than a liquid. 
Watch it—scorching is its favorite sport, especially on days when 
the barometer is falling and snów is in the air. Add the butter 
just before you serve it. When in a lethargic mood, she has been 
detected shaking orange and lemon rind out of bottles into it. 

She thinks that after a salt pork dinner if you eat dessert at all, 
it should be a light one—perhaps a compote of mixed fruit with 
lemon sherbet. If you are feeling morę energetic you might like to 
try 


Peaches Cardinal with Orange Ice 

Mrs. Appleyard keeps orange ice on hand. She buys it—and also 
lemon sherbet—at a handy place where they advertise twenty- 
eight flavors and often have sixteen. The day before she served 
the dessert she rinsed out a quart and a half melon mold with cold 
water and filled it with a quart and a half of orange ice and put it 
into her freezer. She also used 

2 packages frozen raspberries x h cup blanched and 

2 packages frozen peaches shredded almonds 

% cup sugar l A teaspoon almond extract 

Boil the raspberries with the sugar, strain them through a fine 
sieve to remove the seeds. The syrup should be quite thick. Cook 
it a little longer if necessary. Cool. Add almond extract. Chill in 
refrigerator. Leave peaches in refrigerator for several hours so 
they will be partly thawed. At serving time unmold the orange ice 
in a large rather shallow bowl. Arrange peaches around the ice. 
Sprinkle almonds over the peaches and the sauce over ice and 
fruit. Serves eight. 

Good to serve with it are sugar cookies (Vermont Year Round 
Cookbook, p. 49). Mrs. Appleyard asks you to roli them really 
thin and to go easy on the flour. If you don’t feel in the mood, 
better buy some macaroons. Her blessing on you anyway! 






C li 1‘islmas gifts from Yermont 


COLOR PRINTS, shown belo w, newly printed on 
extra heavy paper and with wbite borders, include four 
brand new four-season subjects and the reprinting of four 
otherfaporites. These striking color prints for framing may 
be ordered indiuidually or in sets oj eight at 75 Ć and $ 5 . 


Color Prints for Framing 





Vermont 
Life’s new 
selection of 
eight full- 
color scenie 
views of the 
Vermont 
landscape. 
These prints, 
which are 
suitable for 
framing, are 
printed in 24 
x 11 & 17 x 
ll-inch sizes. 
They are 
mailed in 
tubes by the 
set or indi- 
vidually. 



THE ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR FOR 1967 vermont life 

• ' Engjgtnifnt CjIcnJur 1967 

- Contains eight color j 
views of Vermont in 
its seasons and 54 
beautiful black and 
white classic photo- 
graphs by fourteen, 
eminent film artists. 

Opposite each of the 
pictures is a one-week 
calendar page listing, as 
well, moon phases and 
Vermont holidays. 

Ample space is left by 
each day for engage¬ 
ment notes, and extra 
notę space is included 
at the back. After use, engagement pages may be pulled 
from the spiral binding to leave a complete booklet of 
color and black and white pictures of Vermont. A limited 
supply of this calendar has been printed for 1967. It 
appears in newly enlarged, 5% x 8)4 inch format. Copies 
are $1.50 each. 










The Perfect Gift! 

j Subscription to 

Vermont Life Magazine 

n 



Perhaps the very finest Vermont 
gift of all is a subscription or 
renewal to this colorful ąuarterly. 
It will carry your greetings by the 
seasons all through the year to your 
friends, anywhere. Enter names and 
addresses on the Order Envelope 
bound into this magazine copy. 
The cost is only $2.50 per year. 














iLife ! 


ORDER THESE ITEMS ON THE 
ENYELOPE BOUND IN THIS ISSUE. 




WALL CALENDAR FOR 1967 - This Vermont best¬ 
seller, printed this year in enlarged edition, contains 18 
striking color scenes of Vermont through the year 
filmed by ten great photographic artists, many in fuli 
format size. Calendar leaves for each month interleave 
the color. 8 x 10^2 size. $1-50 each. 


YEAR ROUND COOKBOOK - Mrs. 

Applcyard’s Vermont classic, 256 pagcs of 
Yankce cooking lorc with sixtccn Seautiful 
fuli color platcs, fine brown buckram 
binding. $5.95 GREEN MOUNTAIN 
TREASURY - a beautifully printed 188— 
page book of memorable sclcctions from 
Yermont Life, 60 pages in fuli color. $4.95 



SCENIC AND HISTOR- 
IC WALL MAP - This fuli 
color dccorative mapof Vermont, 
drafted for Vcrmont Life by 
Hamilton Greene, has been 
newly reprinted on heavy, buff 
paper for the new gift season . 
The map is a handsome and in- 
formative addition to any den or 
studio. 15 x 30 inches. $1 


TO RECEIVE ALL THESE 
WONDERFUL GIFTS, USE 
THE ORDER EN VELOPE 
BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 



i. 



























Welcome these wbite December days , 
and in them find content. 


KOWLA NI) E. ROBINSON 
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